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foreword 

THEyear  1942  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Those  who  founded  it  in  a time  of 
war  were  seeking  an  outlet  for  service  and  sacrifice  which,  in 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  violence  and  ruin,  would  be  healing  and 
constructive.  Back  of  their  deeds  was  an  ideal.  They  believed  in 
the  power  of  active  and  unstinted  goodwill  to  take  away  the 
occasion  of  war. 

Now,  within  a quarter-century,  the  world  is  plunged  afresh  into 
war  more  brutal  and  more  inclusive  than  it  has  ever  known.  Was 
there  false  reasoning  in  the  first  conception  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee? Were  its  founders  deluded  in  thinking  that  hatred  and 
violence  would  give  way  before  the  insistent  and  irresistible  forces 
of  love?  No,  the  years  have  confirmed,  and  not  denied,  the  validity 
of  this  way  of  life.  Those  who  have  borne  the  Quaker  Star  can 
testify  that  the  principle  has  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting. 
If  on  a small  scale  it  has  worked  miracles  of  reconciliation  between 
individuals  and  groups,  how  greatly  it  would  serve  mankind  when 
applied  as  a principle  of  national  and  international  policy. 

Yet  we  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  in 
1917.  If  we  are  grateful  for  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
which,  in  a sense,  have  been  years  of  apprenticeship,  we  also  are 
sobered  by  the  deeper  insight  these  experiences  have  brought.  As 
an  English  Friend  has  expressed  it,  “we  are  driven  back  to  some- 
thing more  fundamental  than  any  form  of  active,  healing  service. 
We  are  driven  back  to  the  quality  of  our  daily  living.  Perhaps  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  'doing  ends  in  death’.  Mere 
doing,  'giving  our  bodies  to  be  burned’,  is  as  vain  as  mere  talking. 
The  kindling  act,  like  the  kindling  word,  is  the  act,  the  word,  that 
springs  out  of  the  deep  places  of  a dedicated  spirit." 

Whereas,  in  the  beginning,  the  Service  Committee  was  an  untried 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a tiny  group  of  such  dedicated  spirits, 
today  it  embraces  a wide  fellowship  of  men  and  women  across  many 
barriers  of  race,  creed  and  color.  A generation  of  young  people  has 
grown  up  under  its  tutelage.  Its  techniques  have  been  wrought  out 
with  patience  and  devotion.  Thus  equipped,  we  begin  a new  era 
of  service  tempered  with  humility.  May  it  bring  to  all  of  us  an 
enlargement  of  spirit  and  a sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 

JOHN  F.  RICH 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  UNDER 
THE  RED  AND  BLACK  STAR 

The  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in  fields  of  social  action.  As  the  expression  of  a 
small  religious  group,  its  undertakings  normally  would  be  small  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  enlist  the  support  of  many  other  like-minded  people.  Today,  the  work 
of  the  Committee,  made  possible  by  the  spiritual  and  material  assistance  of  these 
“friends  of  the  Friends”,  encompasses  a wide  range  of  projects  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  for  those  who  share  in  the  work,  and  for  those  who  would  know  more 
about  it,  that  this  brief  account  is  prepared,  of  the  history,  policies  and  methods 
of  the  service  carried  on  under  the  Red  and  Black  Star,  the  emblem  of  the  Service 
Committee. 

Whatever  concerns  human  beings  in  distress,  whatever  may  help  free  individuals, 
groups  and  nations  from  fear,  hate  or  narrowness — these  are  subjects  for  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration.  Although  a corporate  activity,  many  Service  Committee 
undertakings  having  originated  in  the  inward  insight  of  a single  individual.  As 
Rufus  Jones  said  when  the  Committee  was  twenty  years  old,  “Some  of  its  most 
important  concerns  had  their  birth  in  a sensitive  person’s  soul,  but  all  its  decisions 
have  been  arrived  at  through  corporate  action.  Its  twenty  years  of  history  have 
given  many  glowing  verifications  of  the  wisdom  of  arriving  at  decisions  by  taking 
'the  sense  of  the  meeting.’  Nothing  in  this  long  period  has  been  settled  by  a majority 
vote  which  overrode  the  judgment  of  a strong  minority  opposed  to  it." 

Once  accepted  by  the  Committee,  a new  “concern"  becomes  the  charge  of  the 
Section  or  department  of  the  Committee  most  experienced  in  that  field.  If  relief 
work  develops,  or  some  other  large-scale  undertaking,  a special  committee  may  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  it.  At  this  writing,  four  such  Sections  are  established,  and 
three  additional  committees  are  at  work  on  special  problems. 

The  QUAKER  BACKGROUND 

From  the  time  of  their  rise  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Quakers  always  have  been 
sensitive  to  the  ills  of  humanity.  Their  concern  for  suffering  men  and  women  is 
rooted  in  a reverence  for  human  personality.  The  slave,  the  prisoner,  the  exploited 
laborer,  the  under-privileged  child,  from  the  Quaker  point  of  view,  are  all  human 
beings  divinely  endowed  with  the  right  of  physical  and  spiritual  fulfillment. 

Because  Quakers  believe  that  their  religious  faith  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
action,  each  generation  has  produced  its  Quaker  champions  of  the  despised  and 
defenseless.  Some  have  pioneered  in  social  reform  or  have  devoted  their  lives  to 


humanitarian  work.  Most,  however,  have  worked  quietly  within  the  framework 
of  their  daily  occupations  to  make  life  for  others  a little  closer  to  the  heart's  ideal. 
The  greatest  contribution  of  these  men  and  women  has  been  the  spirit  in  which 
their  work  has  been  carried  on.  When  true  to  its  heritage,  Quaker  service  goes 
further  than  charitable  relief.  There  is  a more  fundamental  objective  than  passing 
kindliness.  Quaker  service  tries  to  strike  at  the  cause  of  the  social  ill  rather  than 
to  cover  up  its  effect.  It  extends  itself  as  much  to  the  aggressor  as  to  the  victim  of 
aggression,  that  both  may  be  brought  into  cooperative  harmony.  Accepting  change 
in  human  affairs  as  inevitable  and  even  desirable,  the  Quaker  way  is  to  steer  toward 
the  goal  through  reasonable  and  peaceful  means.  It  is  irrevocably  opposed  to 
violence  or  coercion,  even  though  the  ends  in  view  seem  good. 

This  Quaker  background  is  implicit  in  the  policies  and  choice  of  projects  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  It  explains  why  the  Committee  tries  to  be 
impartial  though  deeply  involved  with  controversial  problems.  It  explains  why  the 
Committee  engages  in  war  relief  or  aids  the  victims  of  industrial  dislocation  rather 
than  being  drawn  to  relieve  natural  disasters  which  present  no  problem  of  human 
conflict  and  in  which  other  agencies  can  operate  effectively.  The  Committee  often 
seems  to  be  most  useful  in  situations  where  partisan  groups  are  working  against 
each  other.  There,  the  desire  to  be  helpful,  impartially,  has  a reconciling  influence. 
On  a basis  of  confidence,  work  can  be  done  on  both  sides  and  antagonists  frequently 
are  drawn  into  constructive  fellowship. 


The  origin  of  the  service  committee  • 

The  Committee  was  started  in  1917  by  Friends  who  were  deeply  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  values  endangered  by  the  World  War.  It  enrolled  the  youth  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  others  anxious  to  make  a constructive  and  non-military  contribution 
to  the  world,  through  relief  and  reconstruction  activities  in  the  devastated  regions 
of  France. 

These  young  men  wore  a Quaker-gray  uniform  and  the  red  and  black  Service 
Star  which  first  had  been  worn  by  English  Friends  engaged  in  relief  work  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1872.  The  work  in  France  during  the  World  War  enlisted 
about  600  men  and  women  at  its  peak.  It  was  a friendly  collaboration  of  English 
and  Americans  who  repaired  thousands  of  shell-damaged  houses  and  built  hundreds 
of  new  cottages.  Peasants  returning  to  their  ravaged  farms  were  provided  with 
clothing,  beds,  utensils,  seeds,  rabbits  and  fowls,  to  begin  life  again. 

Refugee  children  were  housed  and  cared  for;  a maternity  hospital  was  founded 
which  continued  until  the  present  war. 

What  had  started  as  a venture  of  faith  aroused  wide  public  sympathy.  The 
work  was  aided  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  people  of  every  religion  and  political 
opinion  gave  money  and  goods  to  the  Friends.  The  American  Committee  alone 
received  in  its  first  ten  years  over  $12,000,000  in  cash  and  much  more  than  that 
amount  in  clothing,  seeds,  foods,  drugs  and  other  goods.  What  struck  the  popular 
imagination  was  the  impartiality  of  the  work  in  a world  so  violently  partisan. 
It  gave  reality  to  the  Quaker  challenge  that  the  alternative  to  war  is  not  inactivity 
or  cowardice  but  irresistible  and  constructive  good  will. 


One  of  the  Committee' s first 
war  relief  projects  — assem- 
bling houses  for  French 
refugees  ( 1917-20) . 


Post-war  recon- 
structiontwenty- 
five  YEARS  AGO  • • 

Famine  in  Russia  drew  Service  Com- 
mittee workers  to  the  Soviet  State  as 
early  as  1917.  Others  went  to  Poland 
and  Serbia.  In  the  following  years, 
countless  Russian,  Polish  and  Serbian 
peasants  were  saved  from  starvation. 

The  people  of  entire  provinces  were 
given  seeds,  tools,  sheep,  horses,  as 
well  as  food  and  clothing,  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  ravaged  countryside.  Medical 
service  for  children  and  refugees  was  an  important  part  of  the  Russian  program 
during  the  epidemic  of  typhus  and  cholera.  Stationed  at  one  gateway  from  Russia 
through  which  were  pouring  the  returning  refugees,  a Quaker  anti-typhus  unit 
helped  to  save  Europe  from  the  threat  of  this  terrible  disease.  In  Poland,  a large 
business  in  embroideries  was  developed  to  help  the  women,  an  orphanage  and  an 
agricultural  school  (later  continued  by  the  Polish  government)  were  established; 
large-scale  farming  and  health  services  aided  more  than  25,000  families. 

In  1918,  news  that  Germany  was  starving  touched  Quaker  sensibilities.  Promptly 
after  the  Armistice  a delegation  from  the  Committee  entered  Germany  and  Austria 
and  found  malnutrition  affecting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  with  rickets 
and  tuberculosis.  The  Committee  bought  cows  and  milk  for  Austria  and  became  the 
largest  milk  distributor  in  Vienna.  Coal  was  hauled  to  heat  the  hospitals  and, 
among  other  services,  the  Quaker  workers  trained  and  sent  out  traveling  teachers  of 
hygiene  who  taught  children  and  adults  how  to  avoid  tuberculosis. 

In  Germany,  two  periods  of  child-feeding  were  maintained  in  the  years  from 
1920  to  1924.  During  the  first  feeding  program,  the  Service  Committee  cooperated 
with  an  American  fund-raising  committee  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover; 
during  the  second,  a similar  committee  was  led  by  General  Allen  who,  returning 
from  Germany  as  commander  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation,  aroused  public 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  there.  Carefullv  organized,  the  German  child-feeding 
programs  served  more  than  a million  children  daily.  Quaker  food  reached  into  every 
town  and  hamlet  and  touched  the  imagination  of  the  German  people  so  that  even 
today  they  retain  appreciative  remembrance  of  this  “service  of  love.  ” 

The  effect  of  Quaker  war  relief  • • • 

Who  could  foretell  the  results  of  these  labors  in  Europe?  The  open  door  that  the 
Committee  had  in  Nazi  Germany  until  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  war  unquestionably  can  be  attributed  to  confidence  established  twenty  years 
ago.  The  feeding  of  children  on  both  sides  of  the  war  in  Spain  likewise  was  possible 
because  of  past  experiences.  Channels  of  usefulness  in  America  opened  because  of 
the  earlier  work  abroad. 

One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  this  European  work,  and  perhaps  its  greatest 
reward,  has  been  its  enriching  effect  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  young  men  and  women  who  experienced  this  practical  application  of  the  spiritual 
testimony  of  Friends  returned  with  a deepened  insight  into  life  and  an  enlarged  out- 
look on  the  responsibilities  of  Christian  people.  Many  who  today  are  Quaker  leaders 
discovered  during  those  years  the  power  of  good  will  as  a reconciling  force  in  human 
affairs.  Because  of  this,  the  Committee  constantly  seeks  mature  young  people  who 
are  willing  to  devote  a year  to  volunteer  work  among  their  less  fortunate  fellow-men. 


A CONTINUING  SERVICE  OF  GOOD  WILL 

Permanent  centers  to  promote  international  good  will  were  established  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Geneva  and  Paris,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Committee’s  initial  work  in 
Europe. 

These  centers  have  been  the  joint  concern  of  both  English  and  American  Friends 
and  have  been  staffed,  when  possible,  by  representatives  from  both  countries. 
Despite  political  changes,  the  Quaker  Centers  continue  to  exist.  In  times  of  oppres- 
sion, distressed  men  and  women  naturally  have  turned  to  the  Centers  for  help.  Thus, 
in  1934,  the  Vienna  Center  became  responsible  for  large-scale  relief  following  the 
Socialist  upheaval  and,  more  recently,  all  the  Centers  were  inextricably  involved  in 
the  plight  of  the  refugees  from  Central  Europe.  Additional  Centers  have  been  opened 
as  the  need  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  Orient  increased.  Even  now,  the 
Quaker  Centers  are  operating  in  German-occupied  Europe  under  the  care  of  European 
Friends. 

From  time  to  time  Quaker  Commissioners  visit  the  Centers  on  their  travels  as 
“ambassadors  of  good  will.”  They  have  sought  out  and  encouraged  isolated  religious 
groups  in  Scandinavia,  Central  Europe  and  the  Orient.  They  have  studied  the  cause 
of  conflict  between  whites  and  natives  in  South  Africa.  They  have  presented  the 
claims  of  persecuted  minorities  to  high  government  officials,  as  in  1938,  when  they 
pleaded  the  case  of  the  Jews  before  the  Gestapo  in  Germany  and  won  permission  to 
aid  their  migration  to  other  lands.  They  have  investigated  the  condition  of  con- 
quered nations,  as  in  Poland  in  1939,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  American  relief 
work.  Such  missions  are  conducted  quietly  and  in  a conciliatory  spirit.  Rarely  are 
Quaker  commissioners  rebuffed  in  their  efforts  to  inquire  sympathetically  into 
tangled  situations. 


Return  to  war  relief 

The  modern  phase  of  the  Service  Committee’s  war  relief  may  be  dated  from  the  Civil 
War  in  Spain,  in  which  the  Committee  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  From 
1937  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  American  and  British  workers  distributed  food, 
clothing  and  medical  supplies  among  the  needy  civilian  population.  Three  children’s 
hospitals  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  Spain  were  operated  by  the  Committee  and  close 
to  half  a million  children  were  fed  daily  for  a period  of  months. 

When  the  war  ended,  thousands  of  Spanish  refugees  crossed  the  border  into 
Southern  France  where  similar  services  were  set  up  by  British  and  American  Friends. 
Accordingly,  when  France  itself  was  in  need  of  help,  a staff  of  workers  was  already 
in  the  field  ready  to  serve.  Today,  an  American  staff  of  17  men  and  women,  augmented 
by  a staff  of  Europeans,  are  in  Marseilles,  and  in  branch  offices  in  Toulouse,  Per- 
pignan, Montauban,  and  Auch. 

The  relief  program  includes  supplementary  meals  to  approximately  84,000  school 
children  daily;  milk  clinics  provide  for  10,000  infants  each  day;  work  shops,  feeding 
and  distribution  of  clothing  in  internment  camps;  children’s  colonies,  giving  com- 
plete care  to  some  seven  hundred  children;  relief  and  emigration  services  for  refugees 
who  can  leave  France  and  begin  a new  life  in  another  country.  Though  threatened 

by  the  military  and  political 
pressures  of  1942,  this  work 
stands  as  one  of  the  few  links 
of  fellowship  between  the 
people  of  America  and  the 
people  of  France. 


To  many  children,  the 
meal  at  school  is  the 
first  one  in  the  day . 


Cooperation  with  English  Quakers  • • 

In  addition  to  the  relief  in  France,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  helps 
to  support  the  work  of  English  Quakers  in  England  and  in  China. 

In  England,  the  Friends  War  Victims  Relief  Committee  has  enlisted  more  than 
500  young  men  and  women  to  render  first  aid  and  social  services  for  their  countrymen 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes.  Large-scale  services  are  rendered  in  air 
raid  shelters,  rest  centers  for  the  homeless,  and  in  rural  hostels  for  evacuated  children. 
American  Friends  provide  $10,000  a month  toward  financing  the  program.  At  this 
writing  a number  of  young  Americans  are  being  trained  for  service  in  England. 
Their  skills  are  needed  to  help  build  houses  and  remodel  properties  so  that  normal 
family  life  can  be  resumed  by  some  of  those  who  have  been  ‘ bombed  out”. 

During  the  summer  of  1941  a contingent  of  fifty  men  trained  by  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit  left  England  for  West  China  to  aid  in  civilian  relief  there  and 
to  carrv  medical  supplies  across  the  dangerous  Burma  Road,  to  hospitals  in  the 
interior.  As  a member  agency  of  United  China  Relief,  Inc.,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  finances  this  project.  Six  American  doctors  are  being  added  to 
the  Unit  in  China  and  other  workers  are  expected  to  follow  from  the  United  States. 

Another  joint  undertaking  with  English  Quakers  has  been  the  Children’s  Receiv- 
ing Home  in  Shanghai,  where  lost  and  ill  children  were  cared  for  while  efforts 
were  made  to  find  the  parents  or  a suitable  permanent  home.  Through  the  Shanghai 
Center  help  also  has  been  given  to  European  refugees,  many  of  whom  are  stranded 
and  destitute  in  the  city.  The  Japanese  occupation  of  Shanghai  has  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  Quaker  staff  in  that  city  and  the  fate  of  the  work  was  unknown 
at  the  time  of  writing. 

Clothing  is  needed 

Wherever  workers  wearing  the  Quaker  star  go  to  administer  food  relief,  there  also 
bales  of  clothing  must  follow,  for  hunger  and  rags  go  hand  in  hand.  As  often  as 
possible  shipments  of  clothing  are  made  from  the  Service  Committee’s  store  rooms 
in  Philadelphia  and  California,  to  distressed  groups  in  America,  such  as  migrants, 
sharecroppers  and  coal  mining  communities,  and  to  China,  England,  and  Santo 
Domingo.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  clothing  was  sent  to  France,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  permission  will  again  be  gi%ren  to  send  warm  clothing  for 
children  and  internees  in  that  country. 

The  work  of  clothing  relief  is  made  possible  through  the  donations  of  thousands 
of  people  of  good  will — Friends  and  others.  Some  people  knit  or  sew  at  home, 
others  meet  in  groups  under  the  auspices  of  Friends  Meetings,  churches  or  clubs, 
others  work  in  independent  groups.  Some  collect  and  renovate  used  clothing  and 
shoes.  Some  contribute  money  to  purchase  materials  and  clothing  and  to  help 
defray  freight  charges.  Whatever  form  the  contribution  takes,  it  has  its  value  in 
helping  to  save  human  life  and  in  bringing  comfort  to  many  individuals  among  the 
millions  who  are  suffering. 

Aid  TO  REFUGEES 

As  the  victims  of  racial  and  political  intolerance  abroad  found  their  way  to  America, 
the  need  for  a new  type  of  service  presented  itself.  A personalized  bureau  for  indi- 
vidual exiles  was  established  to  assist  in  matters  of  emigration  aid,  technical  advice, 
and  readjustment  in  their  new  surroundings.  Hostels  have  been  set  up  in  Iowa, 


Penn-Craft : A com- 
munity which  has 
found  a new  basis 
for  self-support. 


Indiana  and  Cuba,  providing  temporary  homes  and  retraining  for  many  refugees, 
where  they  have  learned  English  and  have  become  adapted  to  American  ways.  In 
New  York  City  and  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  Cooperative  Workshops  have  been 
helping  European  scholars,  artists  and  intellectuals  to  prepare  for  professional  work 
in  America.  During  the  summer,  hostels  are  operated  where  refugees  and  Americans 
are  brought  together  for  an  appreciative  exchange  between  the  cultures  of  the  New 
World  and  the  Old. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  a Service  Committee  representative  is  assisting  Spanish 
refugees.  In  addition  to  direct  relief,  more  permanent  aid  is  given  to  help  the  emigres 
set  up  small  industries  and  establish  schools  in  the  poorer  sections  of  Trujillo  City. 

Problems  in  America 

There  are  chasms  of  misunderstanding  in  America  often  nearly  as  wide  as  between 
different  countries.  Industrial  strife,  racial  antagonisms,  bitterness  arising  from 
poverty  and  unemployment  draw  the  Committee’s  energies  no  less  than  suffering 
abroad.  As  early  as  1922  the  Service  Committee  started  to  feed  children  of  unem- 
ployed coal  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  As  the  distress  deepened  with  the 
further  collapse  of  the  industry,  this  relief  work  grew  to  one  of  major  proportions. 
Aggravated  by  the  depression,  by  1931,  idleness  and  hunger  gripped  the  coal  fields 
of  many  states.  With  funds  largely  furnished  by  the  American  Relief  Administration 
Children’s  Fund,  the  Committee  fed  a maximum  of  40,000  children  daily  in  school 
houses  throughout  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Illinois,  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

Outgrowths  of  this  emergency  feeding  have  been  several  experiments  to  find  a 
solution  to  large-scale  unemployment  and  to  develop  new  skills  for  displaced  workers. 
Miners  have  been  trained  in  carpentry,  handicrafts;  trades  and  small  factories  have 
been  started.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  taught  subsistence  farming  as  a partial 
escape  from  an  industry  that  in  the  long  run  will  not  support  them.  At  Penn-Craft 
in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  a new  community  is  taking  shape  in  stone  and 
timber  where  former  miners  are  finding  a new  basis  for  self  support  through  cooper- 
ative farming  and  industry.  They  have  helped  each  other  build  their  houses  and 
together  operate  a small  knitting  factory.  In  the  process  of  finding  independence 
they  gradually  are  repaying  the  investment  of  $2,000  per  family.  The  present  demands 
of  industry  for  war  production  has  removed,  for  the  time  being,  the  cause  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  field.  But  inevitably  the  coal  industry  will  sag  again.  Penn-Craft, 
which  now  touches  only  fifty  families,  may  then  come  to  have  larger  significance 
as  a contribution  to  the  thinking  of  America  in  the  field  of  rural  and  industrial 
rehabilitation. 

In  South  Carolina  a similar  project  has  been  started  among  sharecroppers.  An 
800-acre  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased,  on  which  it  is  hoped  families  now  reduced 
to  sub-normal  standards  of  living,  may  cooperatively  find  their  way  back  to  social 
and  economic  security. 


Civilian  Public  Service 
men  make  a construc- 
tive contribution  to  their 
country  by  working  in 
projects  oj  national  im- 
portance. 


Three  Sections  of  the  Com- 
mittee devote  themselves 
to  the  problems  in  this 
country.  The  projects  and 
techniques  of  each  may  vary, 
but  the  challenge  of  social 
and  international  reconcili- 
ation is  the  motivating  force 
of  each.  The  Peace  Section 
presents  the  challenge  with 
an  educational  emphasis. 

The  Social  Industrial  Section 
emphasizes  work  as  a means 
of  sharing  in  the  life  and 
problems  of  communities 
and  of  discovering  the  causes 
and  cures  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic conflicts.  Newest  of  the  Service  Committee's  programs  is  the  Civilian  Public 
Service  Section  which  enrolls  in  work  of  national  importance  men  who  have  been  ad- 
judged sincere  in  their  religious  conscientious  objection  to  war,  and  who  feel  that  while 
others  are  fighting  they  should  make  a constructive  contribution  to  their  country. 

Education  for  peace  and  reconstruction 

The  Peace  Section,  founded  in  1927,  has  had  two  major  programs — work  among 
college  students  and  young  people  and  Institutes  of  International  Relations.  The 
program  among  college  students  has  grown  until  in  recent  years  more  than  a hundred 
students  have  spent  each  summer  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas,  engaged  not  only 
in  educational  programs,  but  also  in  local  service  projects  as  well.  Last  summer 
a unit  of  student-workers  went  to  Puerto  Rico  to  help  build  a school  and  to  demon- 
strate international  friendship.  For  the  third  year,  other  units  did  the  same  thing 
in  Service  Seminars  in  Mexico.  On  more  than  200  college  campuses  student  work 
has  become  an  entire  winter  program. 

The  Institutes  of  International  Relations  held  each  summer  on  college  campuses 
across  the  country,  attract  students,  teachers  and  community  leaders  to  discussions 
of  international,  social  and  religious  approaches  to  the  solution  of  world  discord. 
With  the  world  engulfed  in  war,  these  Institutes  are  particularly  important  as 
forums  through  which  the  American  public  can  express  their  concern  for  achieving 
a just  and  durable  peace.  Much  thinking  and  planning  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Peace  Section  in  collaboration  with  other  church  and  public  agencies  to  discover 
the  essential  conditions  on  which  peace  can  be  built. 

The  Social  Industrial  Section  likewise  has  two  main  themes,  growing  out  of  the 
child  feeding  in  the  coal  fields.  This  section  is  responsible  for  the  development  of 
Penn-Craft  and  other  rehabilitation  projects.  It  directs,  as  well,  the  work  camp 
program  in  which  young  men  and  women  are  given  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  a community,  through  working  with  its  people. 
To  backward  rural  areas  and  centers  of  rapid  industrial  change,  these  volunteer 
workers  go,  paying  part  of  their  own  expenses  and  working  eight  hours  a day  on 
some  project  for  the  good  of  the  community.  As  they  wield  the  pick  or  shovel,  or 
gather  in  the  evening  for  discussions,  they  learn  at  first  hand  about  the  problems  of 
the  area,  probing  for  causes  and  exploring  solutions.  Other  young  people  work  in 
settlements  in  city  slums  or  in  camps  for  underprivileged  children.  Those  who 
participate  in  this  volunteer  work  program,  are  helped  to  gain  a vivid  acquaintance 


with  the  world  they  are  facing.  In  providing  young  people  with  such  experiences 
in  national  and  international  problems,  the  Committee  feels  it  is  performing  one 
of  its  most  creative  services. 

Under  the  impact  of  our  national  emergency,  both  the  Peace  and  Social  Industrial 
Sections  have  been  finding  work  opportunities  for  volunteers  who  wish  to  make  a 
positive  and  constructive  contribution  to  their  country  through  service.  In  1941 
thirty-five  women  devoted  their  summer  to  raising  vegetables  and  working  in 
Philadelphia  suburban  communities,  living  in  a remodeled  barn  and  studying  the 
techniques  of  strengthening  democratic  practices  in  community  life.  In  1942  this 
work  will  be  intensified.  At  the  same  time,  a full-time  volunteer  group  is  dismantling 
and  rebuilding  a community  center  for  Negroes  in  Indianapolis.  Other  outlets  for 
full-time  volunteers  are  being  considered.  The  labor  shortage  on  farms  is  a problem 
which  the  Committee  is  weighing  as  an  opportunity  for  patriotic  volunteer  service. 
All  of  these  activities  appeal  to  young  people  as  valid  outlets  for  their  energies  at 
a time  when  the  nation  expects  everyone  to  do  his  duty.  To  those  who  hold  basic 
religious  convictions  concerning  war  and  are  unable  to  participate  directly  in  pro- 
moting it,  there  are  yet  many  opportunities  for  service  which  are  a contribution  to 
human  welfare. 

Civilian  public  service 

A witness  to  the  traditional  peace  testimony  of  Friends  is  the  work  of  conscientious 
objectors  through  Civilian  Public  Service.  It  was  created  under  terms  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act  and  provides  “work  of  national  importance  under  civilian 
direction”  for  men  whose  local  draft  boards  have  judged  them  to  be  sincere  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  by  reason  of  their  religious  training  and  belief.  They 
are  spending  the  same  amount  of  time  in  Civilian  Public  Service  as  do  the  draftees 
in  army  training  camps. 

Whenever  possible  the  men  in  these  camps  pay  their  own  maintenance  costs. 
Otherwise,  the  expense  is  borne  by  parents,  churches,  or  if  necessary,  by  the  Friends, 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  as  a joint  responsibility.  Each  man  works  40  hours  or 
more  each  week  under  the  direction  of  government  experts  in  forestry,  agriculture 
and  other  fields.  In  addition,  his  training  includes  the  study  of  languages,  first 
aid,  carpentry,  and  other  skills  which  will  be  useful  in  reconstruction  here  and 
abroad. 

The  Selective  Service  Administration  has  entrusted  the  direction  of  this  program 
to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Brethren  Service  Committee,  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the  Catholic  Association  of  Conscientious 
Objectors.  Other  church  bodies  and  peace  organizations  represented  on  the  National 
Service  Board,  support  the  program,  but  do  not  take  any  administrative  responsi- 
bility. At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  Friends  camps,  seven  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  seven  under  the  direction  of  the  Brethren 
Service  Committee  and  one  joint  camp.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  camps 
will  have  to  be  considerably  increased  during  the  coming  year  because  of  the 
extended  draft  law. 

The  fellowship  council  ••••••• 

The  Fellowship  Council,  affiliated  with  the  Service  Committee,  seeks  to  interpret 
the  spiritual  message  which  motivates  the  work  of  the  Committee.  Since  1936  it 
has  assisted  individual  groups  to  become  established  meetings.  A further  activity 
of  the  Council  is  intervisitation  among  Friends'  groups,  covering  nearly  every 
area  of  American  Quakerdom. 
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Viewed  casually,  the  Committee's  projects  appear  quite  unrelated,  yet  through  them  all,  past  and  present,  runs  a single  thread  of  purpose — to  demonstrate  the  power 
of  unselfish  love  and  good  will  to  overcome  strife  and  bitterness.  The  world  at  large  may  seem  poor  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Committee’s  efforts.  Nonetheless, 
they  have  left  their  mark  on  many  hearts  and  minds,  and  have  demonstrated  that  the  testimony  of  service  is  o practical  application  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 


THE  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  an  incorporated  body  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Representing  most  of  the  American  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  its  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Membership  in  the  Committee  and  its  sub-committees  is  open 
to  all  interested  persons,  as  are  also  the  opportunities  for  service  under  the  Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  1941-42 


Rufus  M.  Jones,  Chairman 

D.  Robert  Yarnall,  V ice-Chairman  Sumner  A.  Mills,  Vice-Chairman 

Hannah  Clothier  Hull,  Vice-Chairman 

William  R.  Fogg,  Treasurer  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Secretary 


Frank  Aydelotte 
William  C.  Biddle 
Anna  Cox  Brinton 
Henry  J.  Cadbury 
C.  Reed  Cary 
Eleanor  Stabler  Clarke 
Ada  Graham  Clement 
Alvin  T.  Coate 
Anna  Griscom  Elkinton 
J.  Passmore  Elkinton 
Robert  C.  English 
Edward  W.  Evans 
Harold  Evans 

Walter 


William  Eves 
W.  Ralph  Gawthrop 
Hanns  Gramm 
John  S.  C.  Harvey 
Elizabeth  L.  Hazard 
Emily  Cooper  Johnson 
W.  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 
Florence  F.  Murphy 
Florence  W.  Potts 
Douglas  V.  Steerb 
C.  Marshall  Taylor 
J.  Barnard  Walton 
Bernard  G.  Waring 
Woodward 


C. 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  derives  its  funds  principally  from 
private  individuals,  organizations  and  foundations.  The  Committee  is  essentially 
an  administrative  agency  and  its  fund-raising  efforts  are  modest.  To  finance  its 
larger  projects,  the  Committee  depends  upon  extra-budgetary  income  through  special 
campaigns  or  obtained  from  other  fund-raising  organizations.  During  1941  the 
Committee’s  total  income  approximated  $1,343,000.00,  although  its  general  budget 
amounted  to  about  $134,000.00  A financial  statement  is  contained  in  the  Com- 
mittee’s Annual  Report,  available  on  request. 

Other  pamphlets  describing  in  greater  detail  the  work  of  the  individual  sections 
are  available.  You  are  invited  to  apply  for  free  copies  of  this  literature.  We  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  state  the  field  of  work  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Inquiries  and  contributions  should  be  addressed  to: 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

TWENTY  south  twelfth  street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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